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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

The Last Harvest. By John Burroughs. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Less purely speculative or descriptive and more definitive than some of his 
previous writings are these last essays of John Burroughs. Only if Burroughs 
in his prime be somewhat over-rated — rated as a powerful, original thinker, 
which he scarcely was — may one find in this last harvest of observations and 
thoughts any falling-off in power. Never did Burroughs better succeed in 
saying just what he meant, and the minimum worth saying, than here. AH 
through these pages there is an admirable lucidity, a satisfying certainty of 
judgment, a brilliant clearness of recollection. The impression is one of 
maturity, not of extreme old age. There is no quavering in the tone, no ram- 
bling in the thought — only a greater wisdom, a sounder emphasis. 

Better criticism is not often found than that contained in Burroughs's chap- 
ter upon Emerson and his Journals. It is familiar, and by turns simple and 
subtle. A good deal of it is of the unpretentious sort that gives delight because 
it skillfully expresses what everyone thinks and understands and which 
everyone feels to be important enough for emphatic expression. Thus the 
passage which declares that Emerson's character was "Yankee wit and shrewd- 
ness on one side, and Oriental devoutness, pantheism, and symbolism on the 
other . . . Saadi or Hafiz or Omar might have fathered him, but only a 
New England mother could have borne him." But the following is subtle 
enough for the most modern of our critics: "Emerson was under no illusion as 
to the effect of distance. He knew the past was once the present, and that if 
it seemed to be transformed and to rise into a cloud land behind us, it was 
only the enchantment of distance — an enchantment which men have been 
under in all ages. . . . Emerson knew that 'a score of airy miles will 
smooth rough Monadnoc to a gem,' but he also knew that it would not change 
the character of Monadnoc." All of which is both just and important in an 
estimate of Emerson's "transcendentalism". 

Burroughs, moreover, for all his geniality, is as unsparing, where truth is 
really concerned, as any critic of the modern scientific school. And with all 
his appreciation of the past, he is no mere laudator temporis acti. Sympathet- 
ically he follows the wanderings of Thoreau's mind and Thoreau's feet, and 
merrily he checks up the intellectual fribblings and the occasional mal-observa- 
tions of the Walden philosopher and naturalist. Neither bad logic, nor 
temperamental freakishness, nor a want of common sense about woodchucks 
escapes him. And the total effect of his criticism is, as it should be, to 
enhance. 
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Few wiser words have been written upon a difficult subject than in Bur- 
roughs's essay on What Makes a Poem? — a discourse which, while it insists upon 
an indwelling philosophy as the determining factor in great poetry, shows a 
catholic and even a modern taste. No slave of classicism was John Burroughs 
— he had his personal tastes and distastes and even a pardonable human 
weakness in them. 

In the chapter called A Critical Glance at Darwin, there is a clearness 
and a kind of finality that is not always found in Burroughs. The vexed 
question of how far science can support a religious conception of the universe 
— of just what panpsychism means — comes up once more, and receives a 
wonderfully definite answer: "In following Lamarck I am not disturbed by the 
bogey of teleology, or the ghost of mysticism. I am persuaded that there is 
something immanent in the universe, pervading every atom and molecule in 
it, that knows what it wants — a Cosmic Mind or Intelligence that we must 
take account of if we would make any headway in trying to understand the 
world in which we find ourselves." A passage lucid, assured, and elevated. 

Twenty Yeaks in Roxjmania. By Maude Parkinson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

A pleasant, gossipy book, a book "about foreign lands and peoples" of the 
old, pre-war type, and not at all a political book, Miss Parkinson's Twenty 
Years in Roumania may afford somewhat of a relief to readers jaded with 
post-bellum pleas for the greater recognition of smaller nationalities, com- 
plaints about the injustices of the treaty of Versailles, and appeals to high 
Heaven to vindicate the right in the Balkans. The author, an Ulster woman 
with a long experience as a school-teacher in Bucharest, is witty and observing; 
she had access to the court and to polite circles, and she writes of Roumania — 
a little-known country — with the persuasiveness of entire familiarity and 
without the exaggerations of the casual visitor. On the whole, the impression 
she gives is very human and agreeable — and an agreeable impression is rather 
likely to be a true one. What seems quite human and natural is, at any rate, 
convincing. 

On the whole, however, in all these notes about customs and society, one 
misses a little too much the note of distinction. The author is, one suspects, 
a little too adaptable, a little too ready to forget that Roumania is not Ulster. 
Her descriptions somewhat lack the novelty conferred either by journalistic 
accumulation of facts or by a fine literary sense. There is a want of broad 
inference, of really critical comment. Surely one can exchange small talk with 
a Greek, a Bulgarian, or even with a Turk in the full realization that when it 
comes to the weather, dress patterns, or the latest divorce, the whole world is 
akin; and yet one ought to sense differences of civilization. 

Speaking of politics: "Trickery," says the author, "is very often practised. 
By some means or other, names of people long dead are inserted in the register, 
and, as a man remarked in my hearing at one election, 'In my father's lifetime 



